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Tiie  story  of  agric-ult-ure  today  in  Alabania  and  in' the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  the  story  of  an  improved  agricuXtiire.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress 
under  the  National  Farm  prograjn  in  Alabama  during  the  7  years  since  it  was 
started: 

IHCOIffi:    Farmers  !A£;ke  More  Money — 1339  cash  income  up  82  percent  from 
1332;  "b-uying  power  I73  percent  fe«ilS32;  farm  real  estate  values  in  I3U0  up  39 
percent  from  1933;  $Uo,113f^lS  loajied  "by  Farm  Credit  Administration  agencies 
frcm  1333  to  1933;  delDts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $1,000,767  under  Farm 
^^ecurity  Administration  deht  adjustment  service;  29 1 712,000  pounds  of  surplus 
foodstuffs  distributed  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

COITSEHYATIOIT;    Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil — 307,000  Alabama 
farmers  participated  in  the  1939  AAA  prograii,  representing  about  35  percent 
of  the  State's  cropland;  595»7^9  acres  covered  by  5-year  agreements  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1939;  S79»000  trees  distributed  for  planting 
during  I939. 

I  SECirillTY;    Farr.er?  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Homes — 36,796  farm  families 

received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  i5» HI* 000  from  1935 
to  19UO;  $1, 619,^37  niade  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  556  tenant  families 
started  toward  ownership  by  losjis  for  farm  purchases;  ^,93^  miles  of  rural 
electric  lines  to  serve  17,280  fai^m  lajnilies  ma.de  possible  by  allotments  of 
Sural  Electrification  Administration — 16,^77  more  farms  getting  central  station 
electric  service  in  1939  than  in  1935 • 
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DEMOCRA.CY;    Farmers  Help  Run  The  Programs — 6?  county  AAA  offices  with 

the 

3,0U0  county  and.  community  committeemen  administer /AAA.  program  locally;  66 
county  committees  and  57  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program  of 
Farm  Security  Administration;  92  local  ^rational  Farm  Loan  associations  and 
g  production  credit  associations  in  operation;  56  county  land-use  plarming 
committees  formed. 
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COKTEl^S. 

Fart  One;  Farm  Income 
Cash  farm  income  and  cash  income  from  principal  farm  products,  page 
Prices  of  farm  commodities,  page  5. 
Farm  piir chasing  power,  page  5« 

Farm  real  estate  vaJ-ues  and  fajrm  foreclosures,  sales  and  "bankruptcies,  page  7» 
Payments  to  farmers  under  A.  A.  A.  programs,  page  S. 
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Farm  credit  pjid  farm  de"bt  adjustment,  pages  S  and  'y^exid.  10. 
Commodity  loaJis,  prge  10. 

Export  payments  and  distribution  of  s^arplus  foodstuffs,  page  10.  ^-^-d  11, 

Part  Two:  Conservation  and  Wise  Use  of  Agricultural  Resources 
Agricultural  Conservation  programs,  page  12. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  programs,  page  I3. 
Forest  Service  programs,  pages  ih  and  15. 

Part  Three;  G-reater  Security  and  Better  Living  on  the  Land 
Farm  Security  Administration  programs,  pages  16  -  17«-    "  • 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  programs,  pag^lY--  IS. 

Part  Four;     Strengthening  Democracy  thro-ggh  the  Farm  Programs. 
Participation  in  A.  A.  A.  programs,  page  19»-        •  . 
Results  of  A.  A.  A.  referenda,  page  20. 

Farmer  committees  in  the  National  Farm  Programs,  page  20. 
Land  Use  planning,  page  21. 
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PART  ONE:    PAHM  Il^COiiS 

Alabama  farmers  in  1933  had       percent  more  cash  income  than  they  did  in 
1932.    Parm  cash  income  in  Alahama  was  $llU,S639000  in  1939*    G-overnment  payments 
accoamted  for  $27,259*000  o^"  ^his  amomit  directly.    The  1939  cash  income  was 
35  percent  less  than  in  1929»  when  cash  income  was  $17^,000,000.    Cash  income 
in  1932  was  $61,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  ^7  "the  producers  of 
Alabama's  most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  I.     Cash  Income  Received  by  Alabama  Parmers  for 
principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 » 
 With  Amount  and  percent  of  Change  


;  Amo^ant  of 

Percent  of 

Cash  Income  1/ 

Increase, 

;  Increase, 

Commodity  j 

!    1939  over 

1939  over 

;  1932 

\  1939  2/  = 

!  1932 

1932 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

(Percent) 

Cotton  and  cottonseed 

37,621 

:  39,590 

1,969 

!  5 

Corn  and  hogs  ; 

2,UlS 

•  10,52U 

g,io6 

!  335 

Milk  : 

5.139 

•  7,639 

2,550 

50 

Cattle  and  calves 

1,913 

6,6Ug 

^.735 

:  2US 

Chickens  and  eggs 

3.757 

6,  nb2 

2,S05 

:  75 

Peanuts  : 

1,9^5  ■ 

•  3,^75 

1,530 

79 

potatoes  ; 

:  S2S 

2,19s 

1,370 

165 

Truck  crops 

;  1,U60 

:  296 

25 

Peaches  ; 

S7I 

777 

:  S27 

1/  Because  fa^rm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  fig-ares  in  this 
table  are  not  strictly  corrparable.    For  the  most  part  figures  are  on 
a  calendex  year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  are  on  a 
crop  year  basis  for  1932.    All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  G-ov't 

2/  Preliminary.  payments. 


For  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939,  including  G-overn- 
ment payments,  was  S2  percent  larger  thaji  in  1932.     Cash  fejrm  income  was 
$U, 682,000,000  in  I932  and  $8,5^^0,000,000  in  I939,  including  $g07,000,000  in 
G-overnment  payments. 
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Prices  of  7cxn  Coci^-odities 
Better  prices  for  Alabama's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  state.     The  imp)rovement  in  prices  received 
by  Alabama  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in  the  following 
table; 


Table  II,    Average  Prices  Received  by  Alabama  Permers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 


Commodity 

uni  b 

1  QUO 

1933  1/ 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars) 

Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt. 

1.55 

2.00 

Hogs 

cwt. 

3.75 

5. SO 

Beef  cattle 

cwt . 

2.65 

^4.95 

Veal  Calves 

cwt. 

3.55 

6.60 

Ti?heat 

bu. 

.65 

.37 

Corn 

bu. 

.57 

.7S  gj 

Peaches 

bu. 

.S5 

.S5 

potatoes 

bu. 

.60 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

.70 

.79 

Peaniits 

lb. 

.013 

.031 

Butter 

lb 

.19 

.22 

Chickens 

lb. 

.10 

.133 

Eggs 

doz. 

.129 

.17 

Cotton  lint 

lb. 

.06s 

.092 

Cottonseed 

ton 

11.97 

21.22 

1/  preliminary 

2/    Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 


Parm  p-grchasing  Power 
Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  1929 
to  1932,  but  farm  income  declined  more.    Prom  1932  to  1939  there  was  an  increase 
in  both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  farm  income  increased  more. 
Thus  farm  bxiying  power  fell  off  from  1929  to  1932  and  climbed  upward  from  I932 
to  1939. 
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For  the  Unitsd  States  as  a  whole  farm  "buying  power  in  1939  ^a'^  172  percent 
as  much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.     In  other  rords,  formers 
were  atle  to  "buy  ahout  as  much  in  1939  as  in  1929         72  percent  more  than  in  1932. 

In  Ala^bama  farm  purchasing  power  in  193^  was  173  percent  as  much  as  in 
1932  DJid  82  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  Alahama  farmers  in  1939  were  in  a 
position  to  "b-uy  73  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  1932  aaid  IS 
percent  less  than  in  1929* 

The  farmer's  "buying  power  can  also  "be  shown  "by  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  to  prices  paid  "by 
farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.    While  this  measurement  is 
not  available  on  a  state  "basis,  Alr.hama  farmers  natureJLly  "benefited  from  nation- 
wide improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products. 

For  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher 

in  1939  than  in  1932.    The  following  table,  comparing  1939  and  1932,  shows 

the  unit  exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of 

farm  conmiodities  that  are  important  in  Alabama. 

Table  III.    Unit  Exchange  Vfilue  *  of  all  Fcxn  products  and  of 
Specified  G-roups  of  Commodities  Importajit  in  Alabajna. 


'  percent  of 

Base  Period; 

•  percent 

I9IC-I91U 

Change 

•  1932 

1939  . 

1939  over 

1932 

All  farm  products 

1          61  i 

:  77 

+26 

Meat  ajiimals 

1  59 

!  91 

Cotton  and  cottonseed 

:        hk  : 

60  ; 

^36 

Dairy  products 

!        7S  : 

S6 

+10 

Chickens  and  eggs 

I        77  ! 

7S 

+  1 

Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used 
in  living  an.d  production,  19IO-1U  base. 
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Farm  Heal  Estate  7al-aes 

Gains  in  farm  income,  prices  and  "b-aying  pov/er  have  "been  reflected  in  ris- 
ing real  estate  values  on  Alacama  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933  "^-i^  value 
of  farm  real  estate  was  only  SS  percent  of  the  period  "before  the  Vforld  V/ar, 
Prom  this  lov/  point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  -^laDama  rose  to  122  percent 
of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending  March  19^0,    Thus  Aiaoama  farmers  f o-'ond  their  real 
estate  worth  about  39  percent  more  early  in  19^  than  in  the  first  part  of  1933» 

For  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  in  the  year  ending  March  19^0  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  S5  percent  of  the  level  "before  the  World  War,  compared  v/ith 
only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933 •    The  l6  percent  gain 
from  1933  "to  19^0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  un"brok:en  decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate, 

Farm  Foreclosures,  Sales  and  Earikruptcies 
Along  v/ith  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  1932j  there  were  more 

voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  Alabama  and  fev/er  forced  sales  and  "bankraptcies. 
Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Alabejna  fa.rms  v/cre  3^*1  per  thousand  for 

the  year  ending  March  1939 »  compared  with  l6,5  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending 

March  1933. 

On  the  other  hajid,  the  num'bor  of  forced  farm  scJ.es  in  the  state  declined 
from  for  the  year  ending  iferch  1933  "^o  only  9»S  per  thousand  for  the  year 

ending  March  1939. 

Farm  "bankruptcies  in  Ala"bama  dropped  from  a  total  of  167  in  the  year 
ending  Juno  30,  I933  to  67  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 
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In  the  United  Stn-tcs  as  a  whole,  vol-ontnr.y  sales  r.nd  trr.de s  of  farms  rose 
from  l6,S  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933       2o,2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1939»  ^^'^  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  pcr  thousand  to  l6,S. 

per  thousand  in  the  srjne  period;  farm  hanla'uptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  from  I933  to  1939. 

All  Phases  of  Parm  Progmm  Contrilputo  to  Income  I].provcnent 

Farmers  of  Alat-ama  received  $8,^76,000  in  conservation  payments  under  the 
1937  program,  $17,276,937  under  the  I93S  program,  and  an  estimated  $16,231,56^ 
under  the  1939  program,  including  county  associa-ticn  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  193^  farmers  of  the  state 
received  an  estimated  $9 > 215,000  in  parity  payments  on  their  1939  production. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939»  AD-atama  cotton  producers  received 
$10,72^,600  under  the  Cotton  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1937^ 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payments  under  the  1939  Conservation 
program  totaled  $506, 179 j  199 j  including  co^Jinty  association  expenses, 

Pederal  Credit  Aids  AgricultiJiro 

Farmers  in  Alal^ama  obtained  $Uo, 113,^12  in  loans  from    institutions  under 

the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933*  through 

December  31»  1939 •     In  addition,  credit  \ms  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of 

farm^er  cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bar^k  of  Nevf  Orleans,  melcing  long-term  first  mortgage 
had 

loans /$27, 691, 715  outstanding  in  Alabama  on  December  31>  1939j  including  loans 
made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adjninistration.     In  addition, 
$5,2^3,245  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  were  out- 
standing on  that  date. 
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From  1933       1935  about  S5  percent  of  Federal  land  "bank  and  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  Alabama  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest  per- 
centage of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935j 
some  3»910  farm.ers  and  farm  tenants  have  p^jrchased  farms,  using  $5,^63,200  credit 
obtained  from,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation,  which  provides  funds  for  Land  Bani-^:  Commissioner  loans,  to  finance 
the  purchases.    This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  farms  which  had  been 
acquired  by  these  agencies. 

The  S  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made 
29,^29  loans  aggregating  $17,058,132  since  their  organization  in  1933  and  193^» 
These  associations  maire  loans  for  all  types  of  short-term  farm  operations. 
Loans  outstanding  on  December  3I,  totaled  $1,657, 727. 

The  iTew  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmers'  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  farm  business  associations.    On  December  3I1  1939*  ^^e  ITcw  Orleans 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  I9  Alabama  cooperatives  aggregating  $3^0,652, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual  farmers 
and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5,951*000,000  in  loans  ?Jid  discounts 
from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,    Land  bank 
loans  outstanding  on  December  3I,  1939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  numbering  52S,  in  six 
years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,^^2,000,000;  in  the  same  period  the  12 
district  banks  for  cooperatives  cjid  the  Central  Barxk  made  6,S6S  loans  aggregating 

$i+9i,o^7,ooo. 
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Debt  Adjustment 

In  AlalDama  ^,97^  farmers,  through  the  Parm  Deht  Adjustment  Service  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  delfts  through  agreement  v/ith  their 
creditors  "by  $1,000,  TJ^Y       the  period  Soptomhor  1,  1935       Deccmhcr  5I,  1939 »  ^ 
de"bt  reduction  of  23«6  percent.    As  a  result  these  farmers  have  "been  ahle  to  pay 
$2^,1^9  in  "back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  dchts  "by 
adjustments  totaling  $^4,9^2,792^  or  23,7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  hoon  ahlo 
to  pay  more  than  $U,S60,000  in  hack  taxes, 

Com.modity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stahilize  farm  income,  help  to 
stahilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  "both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  vhole,  70,000  wheat  iDroducers  oDtained  loans  on 
their  I938  crop,  totaling  a^oout         000,000  on  85,700,000  hushels  of  wheat,  and 
a"bout  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  hushels  of  their  I939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  ah out  $115,000,000. 

Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  v/heat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market •     In  the  fisco.l  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1939  "^^c  first  year  of  the  x^hcat  e:cport  program,  118  million 
"bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amoimt,  export  of  9^+  million 
"bushels  was  assisted  directly  "by  the  export  program,    Prom.  July  1  through  Decem'oer 
31,  1939  sales  for  export  of  approximately  2h^  million  hushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
in  the  form  of  flour  were  assisted  "by  the  continuing  export  programs. 
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How  the  wheat  program  has  operatod  to  iirorove  the  domestic  v/hoat  prices  in 
the  last  7ear  and  a  half  is  shovm  in  the  follov;ing:     In  August  193^  the  average 
U.  S.  farm  price  was  3^  cents  binder  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  1939s  the 
U,  S,  price  was  aoout  3  cents  ahove  Liverpool,     Since  Liverpool  is  normallj  a"bout 
30  cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U,  S,  farmer  v/as  receiving 
atout  33  cents  a  "bushel  more  for  his  v/hoat  than  if  his  price  had  "been  "based  on 
the  v/orld  price,  ^ 

Domestic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  s^orplus  farm  products 
was  hr ought  about  througli  tv/o  typos  of  programs;  direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distribution  to  needy  families  through  state  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  Stamp  Plan  vAiich  puts  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  the  hands 
of  low-income  families. 

In  Alabama  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  J^anc  30,  1939,  29,718,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  were  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
compared  v/ith  a  total  of  1,970>079»155  pounds  distributed  throu^icut  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Alaba.ma  included  123,000  lbs,  of  cabba.gc  and 
500,000  yds,  of  cotton  ticking. 

By  July  1,  19^0,  -he  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  v/as  in  operation  in  Birmingham 
and  the  rest  of  Jefferson  Goujity,  v/hile  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
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PART  TWO:    COlTSERYATIOiJ  A^D  WISE  USE  OF  AGRICUITUPAL  EESCimCES 

Income  iinprovement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  A}.abama  since  1933» 

Under  the  first  ^ricultiiral   O^nservation  Program  in  193^  ahout  200,500 
Ala^bama  farmers  participated.    Of  the  total  cropland,  a'oout  79  percent,  or  . 
6,635*^30  acres,  was  covered  "by  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  971j269 
acres  was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.    Soil-huilding  practices  were  put 
into  effect  on  a'bout  l,7^7»OCO  acres  as  follows:    New  seedings  of  legumes  and 
legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  —  1,56U,512 
acres;  fertilizer  and  lime  applications  —  51>^^2  acres;  forest  tree  planting  — 
521  acres;  and  terracing  —  130,9^2  acres. 

Alabama  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A,  A.  A. 
programs.     There  v/ere  192,500  j)ayees  in  the  1937  program  and  291,232  in  the  193^ 
program.    Applications  for  payments  covered  6,Ul9|000  acres,  or  jG  percent  of  the 
cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  8,US1,000  acres,  or  92  percent 
of  the  cropland,  under  the  193S  program. 

Soil-"building  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  f  oIIotaB 
under  the  A.A.A.  programs  for  1937  and  193S. 


l^it 


1937 


1931 


Hew  seedings 

Green-manure  and  cover  crops 
Mulching 

Forest  tree  practices 
Fertilizer  and  lime  applications 
Seeding  pasture  mixtures 
Artificial  resecding  of  pastures 
Terracing 
Contour  ridging 

Other  erosion  control  practices 


acres 


acres 
tons 


U55,000 
411,900 


636,125 
1,968,563 


acres  JOO 
tons  5^ 
acres 

Ihs.of  seed 


2,022 

3,171 
U6,U2S 

23,114 

222,100 


lin.  ft.  7^,275,000 
lin,  ft. 


87,705,000 
2,2UU,000 

S60 


acres 


In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  under  the  I93S  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075>000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 
25|2U^,000  acres.    Fertilizer  and  liTit  applications  totaled  5,5^7jOOCi  tons. 
Forest  troe^/p^^-ctices  covered  197»000  acres  ajid  pasture  practices  a"bout  2,205,000 
acres.    Protected  summer  fallov/,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing  v/orc 
carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres.    Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
392,036,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  A;;;;ricultur?.l  Conservation  Program,  many  Alahama 
farmers  have  signed  five-year  agrocmonts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
complete  programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  Deccm"bor  3I, 
1939,  3»1SS  farms  including  595,7^9  acres  v/ere  operating  -onder  such  agreements. 
This  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conservation 
V7ork  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperatively  hy  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
State  Extension  Service.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  organized  under  State  law, 
include  59,U01  farms  and  6,799,360  acres. 

Approximately  130,676  acres,  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  "been 
purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  v/hich  this  land  is  hetter  suited,  principally 
forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a,  whole,  a  totf^2  01  US, 267, 000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  S2,000  farms  were  covered  hy  5-yGar  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice up  to  June  30,  1939*     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  in- 
clude 68,8^7,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numhering  217,  covered  a 
com'bined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  hy 
January  1,  19^0,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  V/ithin 
the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 


Approximately  o,bOO,000  acres  of  land  -jmsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
"been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  v/hich  this  land  is  "bettor  suited,  prin- 
cipally^ forestry  a^id  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  aiid  Rei orostat ion 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  300,000  farms  in  Ala"bama  contain  woodljmd, 
and  farm  v/oodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  8,000,000  acres,  or  ahout  42  percent 
of  the  State's  farm  area, 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  pul^lic  and  private  lands  in 
Ala"bam.a  have  "been  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  19^0,    Under  the  Clarke-McKary 
law,  v/hich  provides  for  Zederc.l-Stato  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distaiitu- 
tion  of  trees,  879»000  trees  were  distri'butcd  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during 
1939«    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under 
agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  !!•  S,  Forest  Service  adninistcrs  5S2,15S  acres  in  the  k  National 
Forests'  in  Alatoma.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  -."/eeks  Law  more  thcii  ^00,000 
low-producing  acres  have  "been  purchased  or  axDproved  for  purchase    "by  the 
Na.tional  Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  6  years,     Through  protection  rr^d 
ccijeful  m!:jiagcment  they  are  r^^pidly  "being  restored  to  productivitj". 

3>jTing  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  3S,000  people  visited  the  k 
National  Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  them  using  the  3  developed 
campgrounds.     2,990,000  hoard  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $14,262  were  cut  on  these 
National  Foreste  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1939 j  3>964  acres  v/ere  reforested  hy  planting,  "bringing  the  total 
l\ational  Forest  lajid  successfully  plaint od  in  AJ.a"bama  to  7»307  acres, 

*    Black  Warrior       Tom"big'bee  (Purchase  Unit) 
ConecTjih 
Tallcdega 
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In  the  United  Stg.tes  as  a  Tzhole,  the  national  forest  system  noTz  inclv.des 
about  175  million  acres  in  kc  States.    More  than  12  million  acres  have  "been  our- 
Ciiased  or  approved  for  piijchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933 »  about  2-|- 
tines  as  much  land  as  was  p-urchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  year's. 
Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  protec- 
tion for  aoout  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  protection  is 
especially  needed. 

About  31^»000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  193^  in  the  faxm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed 
for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clark-MclTary 
law. 

Under  the  A. A. A.  program  in  193^  about  55 » ^5  acres  of  farm  land  were 
planted  to  forest  trees. 
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PART  TERSE:    GHSATSR  SECllRI'TY  AlOD  BETTER  LIVING  Oil  'TEE  LAI© 

Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  eq^j^ity  of  iPxCome  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  "become  self- 
supporting.     Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to  low-income  farmers  suffering 
from  such  additional  handicaps  as  dro-ught,  poor  farming  practices,  worn-out  or 
inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  de'bt. 

From  1935       19^0  in  Alabama,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided 
36,796  farm  families  with  rural  r£ha':;ilitation  loans  aggregating  $15,111,000 
to  enahle  them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  "becoine  self-supporting. 

By  following  complete  fajrm  and  home  management  plans  in  1939 i  22,230 
rehabilitation  "borrowers  in  Ala'bama  had  an  average  net  income  of  $180,31  per 
family  as  compared  with  $155.53  in  ^'^^  "before  they  came  to  E.  S.  A.  for 

help,  an  increase  of  16  percent.    Thus  these  families  had  increased  their  own 
annual  incomes  "by  a  total  of  $550,837.     The  tjTpical  rehabilitation  family  in 
Alabama  has  borrowed  $617. U7  and  already  has  repaid  $189»93«    22,230  rehabilitation 
borrowers  in  1939  produced  $U, 031/^11  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  comr- 
pared  with  $2,09^,511  worth  before  entering  the  Farm  Security  Administration  pro- 
gram.    In  1939  these  families  canned  an  average  of  I92  quarts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  per  family,  for  home  consumption;  produced  an  average  of  366  gallons 
of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of  32-J-  tons  of  forage  per  family.  Rehabili- 
tation borrowers  in  Alabama  are  now  operating  an  average  of  kb  acres,  an  increase 
of  llj  acres  since  they  c?jne  to  the  program.     This  increased  acrepge,  while  not 
adding  materic^JLly  to  the  production  of  commercieJL  crops,  has  maintp.ined  a  better 
diet  for  these  families. 
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At  the  close  of  193S»  30»^07  Alaoama  families  received  grants  for  emergency 
relief  aggregating  $1, 619,^3 7 •    The  amount  of  money  expended  in  grants  last  year 
was  materially  increased  to  relieve  the  distress  of  faxm  people  and  their  live- 
stock in  areas  affected  "by  flood. 

Under  the  Bankhe ad- Jones  Act  loajis  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  55^ 
tenant  families  in  Alabama  as  of  December  3I,  1939 »  aggregating  $2,2^7,850, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  1935  to  19^0,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration aided  approximately  800,000  farm  families  with  rehabilitation  loans. 
By  following  complete  farm  and  home  majiagement  plans,  3^0,000  of  these  "borrowers 
covered  hy  a  survey  in  1939  i^ad  increased  their  net  worth  over  ajid  above  all  debts, 
by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  by  6U  percent. 
The  average  borrower  reported  increa.sing  his  net  worth  by  more  than  $230.^2  since 
coming  into  the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans  totalling 
more  than  $370,000,000  since  1935*    Although  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who 
could  not  get  adequate  credit  from  anj^  other  source  alrea.dy  have  repaid  more  than 
$130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  these  loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead~Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  by  December  31j  1939 • 

Rural  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939»  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Alabama  afgreg&ting  $U, ^85,050  for  the  construction  of  ^,93^  miles  of 
line  to  serve  17,280  farm  families. 
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By  J'one  30,  1939*  27,500,  or  9«6  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  11,053»  or  U.O  percent  having  central  sta- 
tion service  before  the  R.E.A.  "began  operations  in  1935*     This  is  a  net  increase 
of  l6,UU7  farms  or  lUg.S  percent. 

There  were  13  SEA-financed  r'j.raJ.  electric  systems  in  the  State  "by  September 

1,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939 i  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  26o,OOC  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  families.    Already  U00,000  farms  have  been  cormectsd  to  ESA-sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.     The  number  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935  "to  the  present 
time.    Approximately  25  percent  of  Ajaerican  farms  were  electrified  by  January  1, 
19^0,  compared  with  10.9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 
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PAHT  FOUR:     STEENC-THEl\rilTG  DEMOCBACY  THROUGH  THE  FABM  PROG-EAMS 

Democracy  has  been  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Earm  Prograjns  from 
1933  to  the  present,    Thro-u<gh  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsibility 
for  local  a.dministration. 

About  6  million  of  the  nation's  6,S00,000  farmers  are  participating  in  the 

Agricultural  Conservation  Progrpjn  todoy.    Participation  in  Alabr.ma  pjid  in  the 

United  States  since  the  AAA  began  in  1933  was  as  follows: 

Habama  United  Sta.tes 

Number  of  contracts 
accepted  by  AAA 

1933                iUo,3g2                                    1933  1,625,912 

193U  126,910  193^  3,105,110 

1935  173,656  1935  3,399,779 

1936  1,/  —  1936  1/  291,652 

1/    Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  January  6,  I936. 

Alabama  United  States 

Number  of  payees  under 
the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation program 

1936  200, U91  1936  3,SSO,UU7 

1937  192,500  1937  3,7^3,90U 
193s  291,232  193s  5,2Us,796 
1939                 307,000                                      1939  5,76^,200 

The  results  of  referendum  votes  ajnong  Alabama  farmers  show  the  demand  for 

full  application  of  the  A. A. A.  programs.     Important  referenda  in  which  Alabama 

farmers  participated  were  as  follows: 
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Nature  of  Referendum 

Votes  of 

Fartici- ; 

Percent 

Date 

pating 

Farmers  ; 

For 

Por 

Against  ; 

Gorn-hogs 

Oct. 

133^  : 

:i>3a2 

77  : 

95 

Cotton  (Bankhead  Act) 

Dec . 

153^  ; 

217,275 

11,40S  ; 

95 

Corn-hogs 

Oct, 

1535    I  4,79b 

1.075  . 

S2 

Cotton 

Mar. 

193S 

213,525 

9,329  : 

96 

Tobacco: 

Flue -cured 

Mar . 

193s 

0 

IOC 

Cotton 

Dec. 

193s  • 

16s, U63 

16,367  : 

91 

Tobacco : 

Burl  ej 

Dec . 

193s 

UU 

1  • 

.  9S 

Flue-c^jjred 

Dec. 

193s 

112 

S 

93 

Flue-cured 

Oct. 

1939 

79 

4 

95 

Cotton 

Dec. 

1939 

'  1^5,915 

7,7^1 

95 

In  Alabejna  in  194o,  there  Y?ere  335  members  and  alternates  of  county  A. A. A. 
committees  and  2,705  members  and  alternates  of  community  A. A. A.  committees  which 
administer  the  Agric-olt'oral  Conservation  program  locally.     There  were  also  66 
county  committees  of  the  Paj*m  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  57  co'onty 

tenant 

purchase  committees.    Cooperating  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  were  92 
local  National  Farm  Locn  Associations  and  B  production  Credit  Associations. 

Soil  Conserv-'^tion  Districts,  orgrjiizod  under  State  law,  include  59»^C1 
farms  and  cover  6, 799, 36c  acres  in  Alabama. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organized  and  developed  under  State  laws 
by  farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  both  as  to 
planning  and  operations  within  the  District.    3y  means  of  these  Districts  farmers 
C8J1  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines 
with  techxnical  assistance  often  being  furnished  by  local,  State  and  Federal  ■ 
agencies. 
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Land  Use  Planning  "by  farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  problems,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  "best  "be  £:pplied.  Representa- 
tive farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  members  of  'botli  county  and  commun- 
ity planning  committees.     In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  planning  what  all 
public  agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  Alabama,        county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  with  757  farmer  members, 
have  been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  be  organized  in  19^0. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  135»000  farmers  served  on 
A. A. A,  committees;  there  were  2.907  Debt  Adjustment  Committees;  1,2S9  Tenant  Pur- 
chase Committees;  and  approximately  1,500  committees  for  rehabilitation  loans; 
about  3,700  active  ITational  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  52S  Production  Credit 
Associations;  approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized 
or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  were  approximately  19}000  farmers  by  the  end  of  the  1939  participat- 
ing a„s  members  of  county  Land  Use  plajming  Committees,  and  65,000  as  members  of 
community  Land  Use  plajining  Connittees. 


